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Mrs. Gilchrist and Her Friends. 


It is BUT a few years since the Eminent Women Series 
was begun, but already the life of one of its contributors 
could be added to it; for a year ago Mrs. Anne Gilchrist 
died in Hampstead, Eng. Like Mary Lamb, whose life she 
wrote, her principal work was for others. If in this age of 
inexhaustible book and magazine-making the writings she 
has left seem few, it is because for many years she was 
engrossed with work which to most women in her posi- 
tion gives time for nothing else. At an early period of her 
married life she was left a widow with a small income and 
three children to educate. With a strong sense of duty she 
made her literary aspirations subservient to their education. 
Absorbed with household and maternal cares, she however 
still found time to continue her own intellectual training. 
Not a day passed, even when she was busiest, that she did 
not devote an hour or more to reading and occasionally to 
writing. Her letters to her friends were more full of 
thought and more finished in style than many of the articles 
published in papers and reviews. The consequence was 
that when her children had grown up and she was compara- 
tively free, she was ready to begin the purely literary life 
for which she had always longed. She had not allowed 
her mind to become rusty. Mentally she had steadily pro- 
gressed, though she had not given the world proofs of her 
progress. 

Perhaps to many Mrs. Gilchrist will be known best, 
as she was to George Eliot, as the wife of Gilchrist who 
wrote the Life of Blake. He died before it was pub- 
lished, or indeed ready for the press, and when he was, 
Mrs. Gilchrist writes, ‘in the full tide of health and 
work and happy life.’ It was her sad task to introduce 
the book to the public after Dante Gabriel Rossetti and 
his brother had edited the second volume, and she wrote 
the preface for it from her cottage of Brookbank near 
Haslemere. Of her new work that which has appealed to 
the largest public is probably the ‘Mary Lamb,’ written for 
the Eminent Women Series. Though much of her material 
was well-worn, a life of Mary Lamb being necessarily a life 
of Charles Lamb, her treatment gave it fresh charm. Old 
letters and extracts from Elia were woven together into a 
new whole. Old friends and biographers, Mrs. Cowden 
Clark and Talfourd, De Quincey and Hazlitt, were all 
called upon to help her retell the tale and give us one of 
the most sympathetic pictures we have yet had of the old 
bachelor and maid who housed together ‘in a sort of 
double singleness.’ With enthusiasm Mrs. Gilchrist printed 
a ‘ notelet’ and paragraph from a letter that had until then 
been overlogked by biographers, and a quaint old-fashioned 
essay on needlework written by Mary Lamb and unearthed 
from The British Lady's Magazine in which it had origi- 
nally appeared. These were absolutely the only things she 
could find that had not been already used, to offer to mod- 
ern readers who crave novelty above all else. And yet I 
have been told by the editor of the Series that her book 
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_ was, with one exception, the most popular in it, while liter- 


ary men declared it to be the best. Much of Mrs. Gil- 
christ’s other work is little known for the reason that it 
came out unsigned in Blackwood’s, or else in To Day,a 
positivist periodical and socialistic organ seldom seen or 
read by the general public. Not long before her death she 
translated many of Victor Hugo’s poems, and one of these 
translations, I believe, is to appear in the next number of 
The Century Guild Hobby-Horse. 

But the story of Mrs, Gilchrist’s life is essentially, as she 
herself wrote of Mary Lamb’s, the record of many friend- 
ships. Round her biographer, too, now that her life is. 
being written, there must gather ‘a throng of faces—radiant 
immortal faces some, many homely everyday faces ’—not 
to be shut out of pages that would faithfully portray her 
life. First among the immortals comes Tennyson. He 
was, to quote George Eliot, ‘one of the hill-folk’ about 
Haslemere. But it was Mrs. Gilchrist who helped to estab- 
lish him there. Her friendship was nothing if not practical, 
and many of her precious leisure hours at Brookbank were 
spent in preparing and furnishing a house for him. How- 
ever, she was more than repaid by having him for a neigh- 
bor in the country where congenial friends were few. Some 
of her letters show-how genuine was her pleasure in his 
visits, when he came and sat with her in the quiet cool 
drawing-room with the old prints on the walls. It was this 
same cottage in which she received him that she afterwards 
rented to George Eliot, in one of whose letters there is a 
pleasant description of it. ‘Ever since the 1st of May,’ she 
wrote to Mrs. Peter Taylor, ‘we have been living in this 
queer cottage which belongs to Mrs. Gilchrist, wife of the 
Gilchrist who wrote the life of Blake. We have a ravishing 
country round us and pure air and water—in short, all the 
conditions of health if the east wind were away. We have 
old prints for our dumb companions—charming children of 
Sir Joshua’s and large-hatted ladies of his and Romney’s.’ 
It is pleasant, too, to find in George Eliot’s letters mor? 


- proofs of Mrs, Gilchrist’s large-hearted kindness and eager- 


ness to work for others. ‘We are very much obliged to 
you,’ George Eliot wrote to her just before going to Brook- 
bank, ‘for your kind methodical thoughtfulness as to all 
which is necessary for our accommodation at Brookbank, 
and also for your hints about the points of beauty to be 
sought for in our walks. That “sense of standing on a 
round world” which you speak of is precisely what I most 
care for among out-of-door delights.’ Later she wrote 
again: ‘And amongst the virtues of Brookbank we shall 
always reckon this—that our correspondence about it has 
been with you rather than any one else. So that along with 
the country we have had a glimpse of your ready quick- 
thoughted kindness.’ It is not one of the least of the 
literary associations of Brookbank, that in it a great part of 
‘Middlemarch’ was written. 

At one time Mrs, Gilchrist lived in Chelsea next to the 
Carlyles, and many were the hours when Mrs. Carlyle sat 
and talked with her in the twilight. It is to be regretted 
that Mrs. Gilchrist did not live to carry out one of her 
literary plans. She saw much of the inner life of that 
household whose ugly petty domestic skeletons have been 
so ruthlessly laid bare. Hitherto we have heard too 
much of them. In the diaries and letters we have read, as 
Frederick Harrison says, ‘husband and wife rail at each 
other like giants and giantesses in a fairy-tale ; when they 
have a tiff it stuns us like the Tower of Babel.’ We have 
all looked into the house on Cheyne Walk through the most 
powerful magnifying glass. But Mrs. Gilchrist saw things 
as they were. She knew that, if there were skeletons, often 
enough they were locked up in their closets. She knew, in 
a word, the pleasant side of which we hear little or nothing. 
Her recollections of the Carlyles, could she have lived to 
write them, would be a delightful relief to the ‘ Reminis- 
cences’ and the Letters of Mrs. Carlyle. 

The list of Mrs. Gilchrist’s friends is endless, It in- 
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cluded the Rossettis and Sir Frederick Leighton, and indeed 
almost all the artists and men and women of letters in Lon- 
don. Among Americans, too, she counted many much-loved 
friends, chief of whom was Walt Whitman. She spent a 
few years in Philadelphia, where one of her daughters 
studied medicine ; and in that city she met.the ‘good gray 
poet’ and learned to love him as well as his work. One of 
the very last times she figured in public was as a contribu- 
tor to the fund collected for him among his English ad- 
mirers by Wm. M. Rossetti and her son. But one did not 
have to be an ‘immortal’ to come within reach of the 
warmth and sunshine of her friendship. Many with names 
unknown to the outside world have reaped the rich harvest 
of her kindness. The hospitable doors of the house in 
Hampstead where her last years were passed were always 
thrown open on Sundays. Some of the earliest and pleas- 
antest memories of my life in London are of long after- 
noons in the drawing-room, with the same charming children 
and large-hatted ladies, at which George Eliot had looked, 
on the walls, and with the lovely outlook from the deep 
bay-window over an old Hampstead garden ; and of quiet 
ramblesin the late evening on Hampstead Heath, or through 
the old streets, by houses where Constable and Richardson 
had worked and where Du Maurier and many another 
brother-artist now live. Those who share such memories 
with me will not soon forget them. A woman like Mrs, 
Gilchrist can not easily be replaced. In her life she taught, 
as no one yet has in words—I quote from her ‘Mary Lamb’ 
—‘ how best to develop, strengthen, give full and fair scope 
to that large part of a woman’s nature and field of action 
which are the same in kind as man’s, without detriment to 
the remaining qualities and duties peculiar to her as 
woman.’ 

It is pleasant to know that a life of Mrs. Gilchrist, written 
by her son Herbert Harlakenden Gilchrist, is soon to be 
published. The story of her life will be told principally in 
her letters, and the book is to include several of her essays. 
Mr. Rossetti has written for it a prefatory notice. It is, 
moreover, to contain reproductions of two of Mr. Gilchrist’s 
portraits of his mother. While each of its eleven illustra- 
tions has some special merit and interest, two of the most 
important are an engraving of Romney’s portrait of Mrs. 
Canardine and child, and are production of a water-colour 
drawing by William Blake. 
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Reviews 
Mr. Whipple’s “ Recollections.” * 

OF THE ten essays printed under the above title, six are 
in the nature of ‘ recollections,’ and relate chiefly to manners, 
personal qualities, and the i impressions made by certain dis- 
tinguished men on society, and in friendly companies ; the 
other four intermingle criticism of published work with de- 
tail of personal traits. The criticism is mostly confined to 
expression, to elegance or inelegance of diction and style. 
As to the value of intellectual work or thought, its truth as 
history, its power in the stream of effective working force 
on society—these come within a field of criticism for which 
Whipple had less equipment and less aptitude. His train- 
ing, or rather his lack of training, was against him. He had 
no large command of the material put away in the store- 
room of history, or culled from the gardens of the philoso- 
phers. He was a good analyst of manners, a poor detector 
of false logic ; a pleasing panegyrist of fine writing, but in 
no important sense a castigator of false statement, or false 
inference. He was conversant about books, and knew all 
that related to the personality of writers ; but of the subject 
ser 0 of which they wrote he had only a limited know- 

edge 

This is denying to him many wide fields of usefulness in 
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criticism ; but it leaves open to him the fair pastures where 
blossom all the flowers—poetry,.romance, and the elegant 
essay—the field, in short, of de//es lettres. In this field he 
showed rare skill and a most engaging critical taste. To 
this belong his rare essays on Macaulay, Wordsworth, Tal- 
fourd, Sidney Smith, Byron, the old English dramatists, the 
British critics, etc. He loved beyond all things to cull the 
beauties of a poet, or of an essayist, to put away an anec- 
dote of a distinguished leader of thought. These were ap- 
parently in him native tastes accompanying an innate rever- 
ence for greatness. As a Boston boy, he was early nurtured 
to that reserved worship of intellectual heroes which has. 
made the neighborhood of the Puritan city so delightful a 
winter resort for opulent genius. He was acclimated in 
literature early, found the atmosphere fostering and gentle, 
and became a cherished ornament among the Boston /iferati 
at a time when there were many ornaments cherished there. 
He knew all the eminent people—Webster, Choate, Agassiz, 
Hawthorne, Motley, Prescott, Ticknor, Sumner. Some he 
liked ; he disliked, we judge, but few. His published writ- 
ings show little venom. He wasa hero-worshipper, listened 
to his heroes, caught their manners, and treasured their 
witty sayings. Much of their wit he retold and reacted on 
the lecture platform, with an added grace peculiar to him- 
self. Much he put into books and magazine articles, then 
and afterward ; and it is well for the memory of his heroes 
and for him that some of the best of this work is now post- 
humously presented to the world. 

It was always his greatest merit that he loved to praise 
rather than to blame. As a friendly critic, he introduced his 
author in his most felicitous manner, gave him a chance, as 
it were, with the reader, and left him a hero still, and not as 
a less genial critic might—a tramp. He was a pure-minded 
critic—with some prejudices, perhaps, but none that came 
out of afoul mind. His difficulties were what we might call 
‘stops in the mind,’ which prevented free access to certain 
classes of writers. His most unfriendly observation was 
generally directed against failure in the morality or the 
moral teaching of his subject. There were certain public 
morals, or want of morals, of the Puritan kind, which he 
castigated without sparing; but, as a rule, his senseof humor 
and good-fellowship held him to the happier side of the 
critic’s task. And yet he saw the failings of his friends and 
touched them up felicitously, if gently. Of Sumner he 
says: ‘He was the best swearer by proxy and quotation 
that I ever listened to;’ and of George Ticknor: ‘To a 
chance visitor, though always courteous, the metallic sharp- 
ness of his voice seemed to be an affronting expression of 
the settled convictions of his mind.’ Of Webster he says : 
‘He was generally charming when among his intimate 
friends, and ponderously condescending to comparative 
strangers, if he happened to be in good health and spirits ; 
but in case he was sick, or “disgruntled,” or had. his au- 
tumnal “ hay-fever,’’ he put on a bearish “ God-Almighti- 
ness’ which had all the offensiveness of dignity without 
any of its majesty.’ 

These essays show many felicities of expression—some of 
which seem to be reached with strain, but most are the 
natural play of a shrewd and humorous observer whose 
perceptions, like eels, twist themselves into odd crannies of 
character, and bring out odd analogies. Of Rufus Choate 
he says: ‘He was an Apollo, though, as he walked the 
streets of Salem, he was an Apollo with a slouch.’ Of the 
Southern Congressmen who failed in due reverence to 
Charles Sumner he writes: ‘ It is impossible for me to com- 
pute the number of times that Sumner’s soul was consigned 
to perdition with all the additions of superfluous profanity 
known to gentlemen in whom profanity appears to be a 
secretion in the throat.’ Zhe North American Review, at a 
time when it paid its contributors but a dollar a page, and 
carried their fine periods to a meagre audience, he calls 
‘that eminently well-printed, that eminently good, that emi- 
nently respectable, and that eminently wacirculated quarter- 
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ly.’ Here was pure humor, with no spice of malice. Some- 
times, however, there is malice prepense in the humor, 
as when he writes of a distinguished Englishman thus: 
“Now the Almighty may very properly condescend to the 
human beings He has created; but He is the only being 
who has a right to condescend—except, it seems, Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold; and the latter uses the privilege at times in 
a fashion which makes us regret that the exception was 
made in his favor.’ 

Such spicy observation we find on every page of Whip- 
ple. Sometimes it is original; sometimes it is not observa- 
tion, but very good foraging, as when we are told that Rufus 
Choate, with his multitudinous adjectives, ‘drove a sub- 
stantive and six;’ or when we are reminded in quotation of 
*Godwin’s great head full of cold brains ;’ or when the story 
is told of one who met Rogers the poet in a public convey- 
ance ‘looking like a corpse on its travels,’ and said to 
him: ‘ Now that you are rich, Rogers, why don’t you set up 
a hearse of your own?’ 





“Othello and Desdemona.” * 

Dr. Ex.its’s ‘Othello and Desdemona’ is a well-written 
and sympathetic analysis of the two characters, though not 
marked by any striking originality. It shows a patient and 
careful study of the play, with only an occasional slip in 
interpretation ; as where (p. 15) he says that Roderigo 
speaks of Othello as ‘a knave of common hire, a gondolier.’ 
‘The passage (I., 1, 125) refers to Desdemona as 

Transported, with no worse nor better guard, 

But with a knave of common hire, a gondolier, 

To the gross clasps of a lascivious Moor ; 
that is, she has gone in a hired gondola to meet Othello— 
like a girl who uses a common cab to run away in. 
Ellits confounds the gondolier or cabman and the expect- 
ant bridegroom or lover. The manner of Desdemona’s 
death is considered at some length. To throw light on 
this is, indeed, as the author says, the ‘chief purpose’ of 
tthe preliminary study of the characters. He decides that 
she was smothered, as most critics and actors have agreed, 
but not stabbed afterwards, as some of them would have it. 
Her partial recovery he regards as due to the clumsy way 
in which Othello does the deed, and to Desdemona’s 
“youth and delicacy of organization,’ which made her ‘ suc- 
cumb rapidly to the mode of violence employed’ and also 
‘caused her to exhibit more quickly the signs of death.’ 
This view, so far as we are aware, is that taken by the ma- 
jority of medical commentators, though Dr. Ellits in his 
* prologue (p. 6) appears to think that ‘ nearly all’ of these 
are opposed to his conclusions. For a good summary of 
tthe discussion, see Mr. Furness’s ‘ New Variorum’ ‘ Othello,’ 
Pages 302-307. ; : 

The closing chapter of the book points out the indebted- 
ness of Calderon in.‘ El Medico de. su Honrra’ to Shak- 
‘speare’s ‘ Othello.’ The Spanish dramatist is shown to 
have ‘conveyed’ not only certain essentials of his plot, but 
-even the phraseology of some passages. We can give but a 
‘single illustration of the latter class of borrowings. When 
meditating the murder of his wife, Calderon’s hero says: 
‘Put out the light! I will approach her in a double dark- 
mess, deprived of this torch’s light, and of the light of my 
‘reason. What a sweet fragrance she exhales!’ It is un- 
necessary to quote the Shakspearian parallel (V. 2, 7): ‘ Put 
-out the light, and then—put out the light! I'll 
smell it on the tree.’ Some of the familiar intervening lines 
are thus plagiarized: ‘Behold a strange thing: when a 


breath has put out the light another breath may rekindle it.* 


But such is not life, such is not honor! 
guished they can never be relighted.’ 


Alas! once extin- 
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In the Turquoise Land.* 


As THis is the latest book on Persia, so is it in many re, * 


spects the best. Others may be more learned and full of 
details, but for vividness, accuracy, freshness, Mr. Benja- 
min’s volume heads the list. One comes to the conclusion, 
before seeing the finis (which, by the way, we do nof see in 
recently published books, the printers having dropped Latin) 
that the author is no ordinary bookmaker. Before going to 
the Land of the Lion and the Sun, he was already an artist 
in oils and in words, a scholar and a gentleman. For- 
tunately for both Persians and Americans, he was not an 
orthodox politician, but a ‘literary feller,’ who wore the 
degree of double dentals before, instead of after, his name. 
He established the first Legation of the United States in 
Persia. He has wrought long and hard to establish com- 
mercial relations between our people and the Shah’s sub- 
jects. Not the least valuable of his seventeen chapters are 
those on the ‘ Resources, Products and Trade of Persia.’ 
The substance of much investigation and detailed diplo- 
matic reports is here condensed into charming paragraphs. 
The final chapter on ‘ The Political Situation in Persia’ is 
most valuable. It gives a view of central Asian politics, 

which is the more rare as it is that of an American——a man, 
that is to say, who can speak without passion or selfish in- 
terest concerning Russia and England. 

What has added to our enjoyment of its perusal is the 
feeling that the author has not written ina hurry. Each 
page bears the stamp of reflection and matured judgment. 
The sentences are smooth. The style is the rich fruitage 
of scholarly years. The frontispiece, a portrait of the au- 
thor, shows a face of refinement, culture and strength. It 
is a mistake to suppose that Mr. Benjamin has simply col- 
lected between pasteboard and cloth of gold his magazine 
papers which delighted readers of Harper's and The Century. 
On the contrary, five-sixths of the matter is fresh, and the 
portions once given to the public have been condensed and 
are re-presented and modified for the better. Out of the 
nearly fifty superb illustrations, only a few have seen the 
public light before, so that the ‘ taste’ of the book is that of 
freshly-plucked fruit. Our diplomatist is not politically 
friendly to the Russians, and this we find not only on the 
last page, but in his opening chapter. His facts, however, 
cannot be argued away, and doubtless even Mr. Gladstone 
may learn something from Mr. Benjamin, as he did once 
from Mr. Schuyler. By the way, what would American 
diplomacy be without the ‘literary fellers’ whom a Penn- 
sylvania machinist of politics d——d? In ‘From the 
Euxine to the Threshold of Persia,’ the fascinating descrip- 
tion of Batoum gains an unexpected timeliness from the 
fact that Russia has seen fit to close that port, or rather 
slam it shut, in the very face of treaties and ‘ Powers.’ 
After picturing, as only an artist could, the journey from 
the Caspian to Teheran (what a titter in that name!) Mr. 
Benjamin tells of ‘The Physical Aspects of Persia,’ and 
describes the capital and the country seats of the nobles on 
the Elburz mountains. Chapters on the ‘ Different Races,’ 
‘Conditions of Service,’ ‘The Shah and the Royal Family,’ 
‘The Arts,’ ‘ Religious and Philosophical Sects,’ ‘ The Pas- 
sion Play ’ and ‘ Laws’ follow. To delightfully-written ac- 
counts are added well-engraved pictures of artistic things, 
such as tombs, temples, pilgrims’ shrines, palaces, metal and 
fictile work, and street and temple characters. We read on 
one page of a Persian Maud Miiller, and how the Asylum 
of the Universe, unlike Whittier’s judge, ordered a peas- 
ant girl to enter his harem where she became his favorite 
wife. Again we enter the stables and hear fascinating horse- 
lore ; discovering that while the Shah is the Asylum of the 
Universe, the stable is the asylum of the fugitive from jus- 
tice. Once under the horse’s tail, even a criminal is safe. 
We have the reciprocal influence upon each other of the arts 
of China and Persia discussed, with a telling criticism upon 
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Vedder’s ‘unoriental’ rendering in picture of Omar Khayyam’s 
quatrains. The Peacock Throne comes before our view, 
and the splendors of the royal treasury are detailed. 

We find the nine millions of Persians love the dollar even 
more than the proverbial Yankee. They earn its equivalent 
by raising silk, opium, rice and vegetables of many kinds, 
by mining coal, turquoise and metals, by fishing for pearls 
and creatures of fin, and by elaborating rugs and car- 
pets. ‘Russian’ leather, like the peach, originated in Persia. 
American manufactures and products enter this land by 
way of Europe, and Mr. Benjamin pleads for direct trade. 
He tells some plain truths, which we hope the majority in 
Congress will heed. Our fresh-water legislators would too 
willingly hand over our commercial interests in Persia to 
English or Russian agents—a short method of killing them ; 
or, as a Japanese would say, of ‘trusting pigeons to carry 
grain.’ The chapter on ‘Conditions of Service ’ admits one 
to the mysteries of domestic life and the joys and woes both 
of employers and servants. Here the author comes close 
to the common people. For an actual picture of Persians 
in the majority, we should prefer the missionary’s book, 
‘The Land of the Imans;’ but the regal and palatial, the 
artistic and political, the religious and philosophic, the con- 
servative and progressive elements of Persia are set forth 
more clearly, and certainly with more affluence of style, by 
Mr. Benjamin than in any other work on Persia within our 
circle of reading. 





Herford’s Literary Studies.* 

AN ENGLISH student has made a curious study into the 
literary relations of Germany and England during the Six- 
teenth Century. It cannot be said that his work is an in- 
tensely interesting one, for the materials with which he 
deals are too dry for that; but he has delved with the 
patience of a German scholar, and he has thrown some 
curious side-lights on the literary history of the Reforma- 
tion era, With a patience and a fidelity worthy of a larger 
object, he has sought out every evidence of the literary 
influence of Germany on English thought and expression. 
He begins with a study of the extent to which the early 
English Protestants borrowed from the religious lyrics or 
spiritual songs of the German reformers. This is followed 
by a study of the use made by the humanists and their suc- 
cessors of the German polemical dialogues for the purposes 
of reform in England. He finds that the men of new ideas, 
but lacking in inventive genius, frequently borrowed from 
the German satirical dialogues. After a study of the Latin 
drama he gives an account of the introduction of the Faus- 
tus cycle into England, and of its use by Marlowe, Green 
and Barnes. He does not conclude his inquiries with the 
legend of Faust, but considers also those of Bishop Hatto, 
the Piper of Hamelin, the Wandering Jew, and Fortunatus, 
as well as stories of witchcraft. His other subjects are the 
Ulenspiegel cycle, the ship of fools, and Grobianism. To 
each of these subjects many pages are devoted. 

The result of Mr. Herford’s studies is to prove that Eng- 
land was far more largely indebted to Germany during the 
Sixteenth Century than has been usually supposed. This 
influence is only of minor importance, it is true; but it is 
too significant to be wholly neglected. The little value of 
the German literature of this period is distinctly pointed out, 
and it is shown that the English borrowings were mainly in 
the way of an effective satire against the follies of the time, 
both social and intellectual. ‘The present volume,’ says 
the author in his valuable introduction, ‘is an attempt to 
lessen the obscurity of that tract of international literature 
in which Barclay’s “Ship of Fools,” Marlowe's “ Faustus,” 
and Decker’s “Gul’s Hornbooke” are luminous but isolated 
points. To these isolated points I have endeavored to 
supply in some degree both the intervening detail and the 
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continuous background.’ This purpose is carried out with 
a remarkable fidelity and enthusiasm, and with an accuracy 
worthy of high commendation. The subject is in itself one 
of minor historic interest ; but the manner in which it has 
been treated redeems it from dulness, and makes it sug- 
gestive and even valuable. 





The Saracens and The Moors.* 

As the series of the Story of the Nations unrolls, more 
and more interesting results are attained. The volumes. 
already published embrace much of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, and form a compact library of historical information 
written in a vivacious style well calculated to catch the eye 
and stickin the memory of younger readers. Theclear large 
type and well-chosen illustrations, the maps and lively chap- 
ter-headings; the analytical tables of contents, and the ample: 
indexes attached to all the volumes, render one’s interest in 
the series very wide-awake, and enable a hurried reader to- 
utilize without loss‘of time or stretch of patience the varied 
menu spread before him. A young Telemachus introduced 
by such a Mentor-series to the best results of modern his- 
torical research cannot but tower head and shoulders over 
his brethren of remoter decades when Rollin was in the 
ascendant, and each student had to arrange, digest, index, 
analyze, and illustrate for himself. In ‘The Story of the 
Saracens’ (1) Mr. Arthur Gilman has embodied the results of 
his wide reading and shows a ready adaptability to the needs 
of his peculiar client2/e. The chapters are short, graphic 
and pointed. The picture-side of things is everywhere re- 
garded; the salient characteristics of a scene or a group are 
sketched with a firm but facile hand, and the often felici- 
tous headings of the chapters beguile the reader on insen- 
sibly to the end of the book, which concludes with a 
valuable bibliography (possibly out of place in a work of 
this kind) of books connected with the history, religion and 
domination of Islam. The whole forms a fascinating ré- 
sumé of Mohammedan legend and story, brightened by 
numerous scraps of verse, fairy-lore from the Arabian 
chroniclers, and translations from the Koran. The class for 
whom the work is designed will probably not notice the lack 
of historical sequence here and there, the occasional care- 
lessness of the proof-reading and the sometimes puzzling 
omission of words. None the less these matters should be 
attentively considered in a new edition, misprints should 
be corrected, and the work purified of such typographical 
and other errors as it contains. The diligence of the 
author in collecting and consulting authorities is apparent 
on every page, and his attitude towards his audience is 
never solemn or pompously didactic. Nothing offends such 
an audience more than the Jonas-to-Rollo airs and graces 
which an instructor of youth is apt to put on. 

With all due respect to the distinguished writer who is an 
authority on Moslem art, and despite the aid given him by 
our own diligent book-maker of Cambridge, we cannot rate 
Mr. Lane-Poole’s last historical production very highly. It 
has too many marks of having been done in a hurry in order 
to satisfy a contract. ‘ With the collaboration of Mr. Arthur 
Gilman,’ we suspect, means that the English student of 
Saracenic art furnished the luxuriant warp of information 
concerning Moorish handiwork while the American com-- 
piler wove in much of the thread of history. True, the story 
of the conquest of Spain by the Moors (2) must of necessity 
be one of industrial and decorative art, of learning and science, 
the triumphs of peace as well as of war; yet the book 


.is too much like a collection of pictures, and too little like 


a connected story. Little of the philosophy and less of the: 
facts of history grounded on indisputable authority are given. 
We get clear pictures of vases, swords, tapestry, fountains, 
bric-a-brac, city streets, aqueducts, minarets, and all the 
paraphernalia of Mohemmedan life; especially as to food,. 


* 1. The Story of the Saracens. By Arthur Gilman 2. The Story of the Meors.. 
By Stanley Lane-Poole. $1.50 each. (The Story of the Natiens.) New York > 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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clothes and houses is there abundant information ; but be- 
neath this glittering surface, we see little of that uncovering 
of motive and causes which delights us on the page of the 
true historian. Mr. Poole or Mr. Gilman (or both, it may 
be) makes out the case very poorly against the Christians, 
doing them positive injustice. Against such moral pol- 
troonery as this—‘voluntarily to transgress a law which 
carries with it capital punishment is not martyrdom, but 
suicide ’—we protest. A similar vein of jesuitry runs 
through the whole account of the defeat and persecution of 
the Christians’of Cordova. Mr. Poole, or it may be Mr. 
Gilman—so hard is it to lay responsibility on the right 
shoulders, when a book with opinions in it that color all the 
arguments is ‘collaborated '—shows a sympathy for the 
Moors which is admirable. An alien race ought to be de- 
scribed with charity, even with enthusiasm, but the danger 
of belittling the other race and side of the question in hand 
is always exceedingly great. The glow of the literary 
artists is here at white heat. Really we hope yet to see the 
Christian side of the case treated by a great historian. If 
he be a cool-headed infidel, we care not. It will be all the 
better provided he gives evidence of having studied care- 
fully the details and principles involved in the case of both 
invaders and invaded. In other respects this book is one of 
the most charming volumes in this valuable series. The 
text is smooth, readable, and brilliant as a Turkish rug with 
all the colors and rich designs of the cunning weavers of a 
lively story. 





‘“‘ Natural” Elocution and Oratory.* 

THE authors of ‘A Natural System of Elocution and Ora- 
tory ’ base their theories on ‘an analysis of the human con- 
stitution considered in its three-fold nature—mental, physi- 
ological and expressional.’ The title leads one to expect that 
the book deals almost wholly with delivery, whereas the best 
of it is devoted to the art of composition ; and so far from be- 
ing suggestive of a peculiarly ‘natural system,’ it proposes 
what is the most elaborate study for effect, in no way dif- 
ferent from that taught by other writers on rhetoric. As for 
the poorest part of the book, all that can be said of it is that 
it is, in both text and illustrations, ridiculous. As a speci- 
men, take this ‘ analysis’ of ‘ Maternal Love :’ ‘ This is also 
a powerful emotion. It is a social sentiment, since it is the 
basis of the family relation. The love objects are children 
who by their very nature are capable of exciting this affec- 
tion in mothers. The extreme helplessness of infants and 
children excite [séc] the tender emotion which is an element 
in this sentiment. But maternal love also manifests itself in 
love for grown-up sons and daughters. The language of 
maternal love is soft and endearing. The voice is soothing 
and petting. Caressing and kissing the child are the chief 
signs of maternal love.’ Here is something about love—an 
‘analysis’ of the passion: ‘When lovers meet, their hearts 
beat quickly; their breathing is hurried and their faces flush. 
The language varies according to the intensity of the pas- 
sion and the constitution of the lovers, some persons being 
more demonstrative than others. The motions of the chin 
indicate love. Man throws his chin sidewise and woman 
forward toward the loved object. The head reclines to one 
side, the eyes gently roll toward the object, and their expres- 
sion is lively, sparkling, and coquettish; the eyelids droop, 
the mouth a little open, with the lips slightly protruded. 
The breath may be drawn at times quickly, at other times 
slowly, with now and then a low sigh,’ etc. An example of 
love-emotion follows this dissertation, the selection being 
‘ Juliet awaiting the Nurse.’ Fancy a stage Juliet trying to 
deliver the lines properly by protruding her lips slightly, 
throwing her chin sidewise, rolling her eyes gently, and 
opening her mouth! 


*A Natural System of Elocution and Oratory. By Thomas A. and William 
Hyde. $2. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. Hf 
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Some Recent Educational Books. 

ONE of the best Latin text-books we have seen for a long time 
is Prof. Francis W. Kelsey's ‘Czsar’s Gallic War, with an Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Vocabulary.’ (Boston: John Allyn.) The book 
is exceedingly complete and scholarly, and embraces many features 
new and valuable to teachers. In four introductory essays Prof. 
Kelsey puts his student thoroughly en rapport with the facts of 
Czesar’s life, the Roman art of war in Czsar’s time, the theatre of 
the Gallic war (Gaul, Germany and Britain), and the dates and 
summarized contents of the ‘De Bello Gallico.” Next follow the 
seven books of the volume, beautifully printed, divided into chap- 
ters, with head-lines, and vertical lineation at the sides, and ex- 
plained by 132 pages of notes. A valuable essay on the proper 
way to study Cesar is then followed by a bibliography of critical 
pe | textual helps to mastering the difficulties 4 the author. A 
chapter on ‘Idioms and Phrases’ solves many a knot of idiomatic 
and phraseological difficulty peculiar to this writer, and a complete 
glossary, with the quantity of the words marked, concludes the 
book, 





‘THE HISTORY OF PEDAGOGY,’ by Gabriel Compayré, has 
been translated by W. H. Payne for D.C. Heath & Co. Itis a 
valuable and interesting chronological record of the changes in 
theories and methods of education. An analytical summary at the 
end of each chapter brings out the salient points of each period, 
and an elaborate index enables one to refer to the changes in any 
special matter. Thus ‘Object-Lessons’ may be traced back to 
Rabelais and on through Rousseau down to the very latest devel- 
opments of the idea of which the germ existed so long ago.— 
GINN & Co. publish in book form six lectures on ‘ School Hygiene’ 
delivered to teachers in the public schools under the auspices of 
the Massachusetts Emergency and Hygiene Association. It com- 
prises talks on heating and ventilation, the use and care of the 
eyes (especially important now that. statistics show the t in- 
crease of nearsightedness), epidemics and disinfection, drainage, 
etc. One of the most interesting of the lectures is that by Dr. C. 
F. Folsom, on ‘ The Relation * our Public School System to the 
Disorders of the Nervous System.’ While by no means denying 
that the schools are sometimes at fault in the matter of over- 
driving, Dr. Folsom takes the ground that the greater part of the 
physical evil laid to the schools is in reality due to conditions en- 
tirely outside of them, and he asserts (what is undoubtedly true) 
that in very many cases the mental training has really lessened 
the danger instead of developing or increasing it. 





WE HAVE already had occasion to praise more than once the ex- 
cellent linguistic text-books of Adolphe Dreyspring. His ‘Easy 
Lessons in French’ (Appleton) is the best little book of the kind 
we know of. It is based on the right principle of no English when 
you are trying to learn French, and it is so arranged that the young 
pupil unconsciously imbibes the rules of mar without learn- 
ing them in set ee THE NATIONAL ADVANCED 
SPEAKER,’ edited by Oliver E. Branch (Baker & Taylor), is an ad- 
mirable compilation. So fine are the selected pieces, of every 
variety of character, that the book is an interesting one to have in 
the house and look over from time to time for bits of choice 
literature‘ FIRST WEEKS AT SCHOOL,’ by J. H. Stickney and 
S. C. Peabody (Ginn & Co.), is a nice little primer for the youngest 
readers, with short sentences and mane pictures. It is followed 
by Miss Stickney’s ‘ First Reader’ and ‘ Second Reader,’ in which 
the print is large and clear, the pictures pretty, and the aim of the 
selected text to interest children in the story as well as in the read- 
ing lesson. 


A PAPER by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, ‘How to Teach Reading, and 
What to Read in School,’ has been issued in the excellent series of 





Monographs on Education, published by D.C. Heath & Co. This ~ 


series aims to present original papers unsuitable for magazine 
publication, and too brief to be issued in covers; and it has 
already shown that it has a place. Dr. Hall’s essay is very broad, 
-and newly illustrates the fact that contemporary discussions on 
elementary education must really touch upon a hundred questions 
in ethnology, ethics and social science. Its forty pithy pages are 
worth reading by thoughtful teachers, but will convey few ideas 
to the minds of superficial or pedantic instructors.——IN the same 
firm’s Educational Classics, we have ‘Habit in Education,’ from 
the German of Dr. Paul Radestock, by F. A. Caspari, with an intro- 
duction by the author of the monograph on Reading. The work 
is rather a compilation of opinions from a great many writers 
than an original treatise, but perhaps is all the better for that rea- 
son. Its aim is to show the importance of habit as an aid to edu- 
cation—which, indeed, according to Rousseau is nothing but the 
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formation of habits. Habit saves power, increases power, lessens 
the narrowness of knowledge, strengthens the memory, and en- 
the mental capacity. Its influence upon the intellect and the 
is well brought out by the author, who, after elucidating 
the general subject, devotes a chapter to special habits—cleanli- 
ness, punctuality, neatness, etc. Yet he is careful, in conclusion, 
to admit that habituation, when carried to the extreme, is injurious. 
It may narrow the mental scope, weaken the will and enervate the 
feelings. While in some places too abstruse and technical for the 
ordinary educator, the volume contains much that a progressive 
teacher will be glad to know, and prompt to utilize. 





PROF. A. M. WHEELER’S ‘Sketches from English History’ 
(Chautauqua Press) is a very good example of a very useful class 
of books. Taken with the general and special introductions, the 
sixty-two sejections here given (from authors like Greer, Gardiner, 
Freeman, Macaulay, etc.) afford a very excellent and readable brief 
history of a It lacks index and, indeed, all apparatus, ex- 
cept a chronological list of Kings, and fifteen historical maps from 
Labberton’s Atlas.——‘ MISTAKES IN WRITING ENGLISH,’ by 
Marshall T. Bigelow, is one of the most recent of Lee & Shepard’s 
Handbooks. Into its hundred pages the author has contrived to 
pack a host of valuable suggestions. He wastes no space upon the 
obvious errors of the uneducated, but calls attention chiefly to such 
mistakes as even persons of culture are liable to make. The 
arrangement of the book is capital, the directions are clear, yet 
concise, the explanatory sentences numerous and pertinent. The 
treatment of ‘shall’ and ‘will’ and ‘lie’ and ‘lay,’ the rules for 
compound words, the restitution of ‘employee’ to its place in our 
vocabulary, and the modification of certain plurals are a few of 
the noteworthy points of this very practical volume. ‘How 
TO STRENGTHEN THE MEMORY,’ by Dr. M. L. Holbrook (Hol- 
brook & Co.), is a very sensible treatise én a topic upon which 
much nonsense has been written. Dr. Holbrook presents no ‘royal 
road’ to the art of never forgetting, but simply lays down.a few 
principles whose observance must greatly aid in the attainment of 
the desired end. He insists upon the importance of attention and 
repetition, the influence of suggestion and association, and the 
need of cultivating regular habits in all these directions. He 
recommends the learning of poetry first, and then of prose—the 
daily mastery of something, thus giving the recollective power fre- 
quent and systematic exercise. There are hints on the memory of 
names, of forms and faces, of places, of facts and events, figures 
and dates—on the culture of the musical memory, mastering the 
contents of a book, and learning languages. A heedful reader 
. cannot fail to be profited by this suggestive volume. 








Popular Books in a Free Library. 


TuHeE Seventh Annual Report of that most worthy insti- 
tution, the New York Free Circulating Library, makes an 
encouraging revelation as to the kind of mental pabulum 
sought by its patrons. These patrons belong mainly to the 
working classes, and fully two-thirds of them are boys and 
young men between the ages of fifteen and twenty-five ; and 
yet the record of the proportionate popularity of various 
books reveals a better literary taste than is commonly shown 
by the patrons of circulating libraries—better, according 
to areport published a few years ago, than prevails even in 
Boston or Cincinnati, where the magnificence of the libraries 
might be expected to draw the best classes of readers. The 
most popular book in the New York Library is still, of 
course, a novel; andit is rather impressive to learn that that 
novel is ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ which ‘circulated’ (to use 
the phraseology of the Report) 227 times. But next to 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ stand Shakspeare’s Works, complete 
editions of which were drawn 209 times. Séparate plays 


were also drawn— The Merchant of Venice,’ 54 times; 


‘Richard III,’ 31; ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ 27; and a number 
of the other plays from 11 to 29 times; so that really Shak- 
speare heads the list as a popular author. Other items are 
equally interesting, such as the fact that Robert Brown- 
ing’s Poems ‘circulated ’ fifteen times, while that favorite 
of callow youth, Owen Meredith's ‘ Lucile,’ was only taken 
out ten. In some cases the popularity of a book cannot 
be gauged in this way, for the library has only one copy 
of certain popular books, and as a reader can retain a book 
two weeks, the possibilities of its circulation are limited. The 
Librarian says: ‘ In the department of science, most of the pop- 
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ular books have circulated as many times as possible during 
the year ; for instance, Cooley’s ‘“‘ Easy Experiments,” of which 
we have lent one copy twenty-five times (once in every two 
weeks); and of another written in a narrative but scientific 
style, “What Mr. Darwin Saw in His Voyage Round the 
World in the Ship Beagle,” one copy circulated fifty-seven 
times—oftener than once a week.’ The Librarian also says 
that the demand for works of history, particularly of Ameri- 
can history, so greatly exceeds the supply that often no 
desirable books of the kind are left on the.shelves. The 
society that manages this institution is very anxious to 
establish, according to its original plan, a third ‘station’ 
for the distribution of books on the West Side, and it seems 
that the people who are anxious to do good with their 
money, yet are troubled by scruples regarding the harm 
done by misdirected benevolence, might feel that here was 


a chance to enjoy the luxury of giving without fear of con- 
sequences. V.R. 





A Reason for Silence. 


You sang, you sang! you mountain brook 

Scarce by your tangly banks held in, 
As running from a rocky nook, 

You leaped the world, the sea to win; 
Sun-bright past many a foamy crook 

And headlong as a javelin ! 


Now men do check and still your course 
To serve a village enterprise, 

And wheelward drive your sullen force, 
What wonder, slave! that in no wise 

Breaks from you, pooled mid reeds and gorse, 
The voice you had in Paradise ? 


Louise IMOGEN GUINEY. 





Lobbying Against the Tilden Library. 

Tue bill incorporating the Tilden Trust was passed by 
the Assembly on Tuesday last, but with an amendment 
which threatens to defeat its purpose. As it originally stood, 
the act simply incorporated the Trust. As it stands now, 
it contains a provision that nothing in its terms shall ‘ affect 
the rights of any parties to any action now pending, or of 
any heir at law of said Samuel J. Tilden, deceased.’ 
This ‘rider’ was added at the instigation of Mr. Tilden’s 
nephews, who were disappointed in the attempt to have a 
much stronger one tacked on to the bill. That the As- 
sembly threw out the more hampering rider showed some 
sense of decency on the part of a majority of its memuvers ; 
but that they permitted the bill to be handicapped at all 
discloses an absurd, if not a criminal, misconception of their 
duty as legislators. 

Mr. Tilden left a magnificent property to the citizens of 
New York, asking nothing of the City or State but an ac- 
ceptance of his gift. For this the public naturally looked 
to the Legislature; but the guardians of the people’s in- 
terests have been guided in their action in the matter, not 
by a desire to serve the public, but by a wrongful regard for 
the interests of the very persons who are seeking to defeat 
the generous intentions of their benetactor. The Legisla- 
ture has nothing whatever to do with the attempt to break 
Mr. Tilden’s will; that is a matter for the courts to decide ; 


.and it is outrageous that the relatives to whom the testator 


generously left nearly $1,000,000 should be allowed to 
prejudice the decision of the case by political lobbying 
at Albany. The people of the State will look to the Senate 
to restore to its original form the bill providing for the 
foundation of a great free public library in the City of New 
York. If it is not passed in that form, rich citizens will 
take the hint and leave their property, not to the public, 
but to persons or institutions that may be expected to show 
less aversion to receiving it. It is.a poor tribute to the mem- 
ory of a distinguished servant of the State, that his posthu- 
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mous benefaction should be accepted in such a lukewarm 
and illiberal spirit. 





Boston Letter. 


A BOOK of interest to all who are interested in Boston is 
‘Recollections of My Mother,’ by Susan I. Lesley—a fam- 
ily history which in a familiar way renews our acquaint- 
ance with Edward Everett, Theodore Parker, Dr. Channing, 
Lady Duff Gordon, Miss Martineau, R. W. Emerson, W. C. 
Bryant and others. One hundred copies were privately 
printed ten years ago and distributed among the author’s 
‘friends. A new edition now appears bearing on its title- 
page the printer’s name and the line ‘ printed, not published,’ 
which may be construed in any way the reader pleases, 
though it should be said that copies can easily be obtained 
through any bookseller. The name of Mrs. Lesley’s mother 
was Mrs. Anne Jean Lyman; she was the wife of Judge 
Lyman, of Northampton, and the volume of about five hun- 
-dred pages shows us, without the obstruction of literary self- 
consciousness, how the people of Massachusetts lived and 
talked in the early part of the present century. In an intro- 
duction James Freeman Clarke says:—‘In the town of 
Northampton Mrs. Lyman was the centre of a bright social 
activity. The people read books, and mostly the same 
books ; and they were sufficiently educated to take an inter- 
est in good conversation. - They did a large portion of their 
household work in the morning, and had time for a little 
-social intercourse in the afternoon or evening. Society 
was not divided into “sects” or “circles,” but the humblest 
might feel at ease in the company of the most distinguished. 
In such a community Mrs. Lyman was at home and in her 
true sphere.’ The book is fully as interesting for its pictures 
-of the manners and customs of the people as for its personal 
reminiscences. When a boy of eight Judge Lyman climbed 
a tree to observe a skirmish at the end of the Revolutionary 
war, and he was so overcome by the sight of blood that he 
fell down and fractured his skull. Being delicate from this 
accident, he was not sent to school, though at the age of 
-eleven he entered YaleCollege. His parents were poor, and 
when he reached New Haven he was barefoot. A suit of 
-clothes had been spun for him by his mother, but she had 
not had time to knit a pair of stockings for him. His wife 
was twenty-two years his junior; but she remembered having 
been dressed in mourning for George Washington and the 
satisfaction her black and white gown gave her. Another. 
book of local interest is ‘A Half-Century in Salem’ by 
Marianne C. D. Silsbee, which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will 
publish this week. This is a sketch of the Salem of fifty years 
ago, ‘its schools; its churches; its shops; its fair women and 
brave men;’ and judging from the list of contents, which is 
al) I have seen of it, it will be a treat to those who care for 
old times in New England. 

The number of clubs in Boston is amazing. There is a 
-club for nearly every day of the week—a Wednesday club, 
a Thursday Club and a Saturday club; a club for every 
sect, every art, every trade, every prejudice. They are of 
all proportions and for all purposes, from the Somerset, 
with its beautiful house on Beacon Hill, and its sybaritish 
-devotion to billiards, dinners and cocktails, to the Macaroni, 
with its simple repast and its bacchanalian choruses at the 
Parker House. A “itérateur who sat next to me at a din- 
ner recently said, ‘A man no sooner begins to enjoy him- 
self in Boston than he thinks it necessary to form himself 
into aclub.’ This witty remark scarcely exaggerates the 
situation. It is impossible to make half-a-dozen social calls 
-without discovering some hitherto unknown club. Brown- 
ing clubs have been epidemic lately, but the fever is no 
longer raging, and one of them has altogether abandoned 
itsnamesake. It was all very well with ‘ The Pied Piper’ and 
lilting verses of that kind; but when it came to ‘Sordello’ 
the members found its perplexities too much for them, and 
‘they have since taken up the study of political economy. 
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The newest of all clubs is the Odd Volumes, which is 
modelled on a club bearing the same or a similar name in 
London. It is composed of book-lovers and book- and 
print-collectors, especially those who have a fondness for 
‘extra-illustration.” Meetings will be held in the houses of 
the different members for conversation and the inspection 
of their literary treasures, and whatever business there may 
be will be transacted at the Art Club through the courtesy 
of that institution, with which many of the Odd Volumes 
are connected. Among the members are T. B. Aldrich, 
Mellen Chamberlain and Curtis Guild, the editor of Zhe 
Commercial Bulletin, who is President. Mr. Chamberlain 
is the Librarian of the Public Library, and both he and Mr. 
Guild own remarkable collections of autographs and ‘ extra- 
illustrated’ books. Apropos of clubs a distinguished 
author said to me recently: ‘Clubs thrive best in privacy. 
Publicity was the rock on which the Radical Club, and 
then the Metaphysical Club, split. As soon as a conversa- 
tion or a discussion becomes a semi-public function, it loses 
its unconsciousness and therefore its value.’ 

I firmly believe in the soundness of editorial judgment 
as a general rule, and the professional author khows too 
well that when his work is returned to him by any reputable 
periodical the probabilities are that there is something 
wrong with it and that the first judgment on it is more 
than likely to be confirmed by every other periodical of a 
similar class to which he may send it. This is assuming, of 
course, that the rejection is actually based on the ground 
of merit and not on the ground of adaptability, which 
is not so factitious a matter as is sometimes supposed. 
‘Whenever a story was returned to me years ago,’ said a 
magazinist to me a few days ago, ‘I suspected that some 
spite, some prejudice, some jealoulsy lurked behind the 
screen, but observation and experience have persuaded me 
that no matter how much antipathy an editor may have to 
me as an individual, it is exceptional when he allows his 
prejudice against the way I part my hair, or tie my cravat, 
to affect his judgment on my manuscript. I suspect, for 
instance, that X, the editor of , loathes me, and why I 
cannot tell; but if I send him a story and it comes back 
to me, I have learned by experience that it will probably be 
rejected by the other first-class magazines. He enjoys 
sending it back, I’ve no doubt, and all the more because he 
knows that he can do so without much danger of the hu- 
miliation of afterwards seeing it shining in the pages of a 
rival magazine. I hate the varlet, you may be sure, but 
great as the injustice is which he does me personally, he 
somehow never sends back stories which I am able to dis- 
pose of elsewhere.’ Now and then, however (once in a 
thousand times), a story goes knocking at all the editorial 
doors in the country without finding anyone to recognize 
the merits it possesses. I am thinking of a story called 
‘ Peppino,’ by L. D. Ventura, which leads several others in 
a volume called ‘ Misfits and Remnants,’ published recently 
by Ticknor & Co. It is an exquisite little thing, memorable 
for its unforced pathos, its true literary feeling and the 
grace of its style; yet it was rejected by every magazine 
and periodical to which it was submitted. The paper on 
which it was written was worn out by its successive jour- 
neys to and fro in the mails, with the disappointed author 
at one end and the crabbed editor at the other; and it was 
not until the author had bound it together with some ad- 
ditional matter in the volume I have spoken of that it 
reached the public. 

Cupples, Upham & Co. will publish in the course of a 
few weeks ‘Ralph Waldo Emerson: His Maternal Ances- 
tors: with Some Reminiscences of Him,’ by David Green 
Haskins, D.D. The first issue will be an edition de luxe of 
one hundred copies. The book is an enlargement of a 
smaller one issued about a year ago, and it has been extend- 
ed to one hundred and fifty-one pages by some new mate- 
rial and by a number of illustrations, including one of 
Emerson’s mother, whose face bears an extraordinary resem- 
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blance to that of the philosopher himself. The advance- 
sheets are before me, and among the new material are two 
hitherto unpublished letters, one of which, describing the 
home life of Emerson’s parents, was written by the widow 
of the late Charles Bradford, who now lives in Cambridge, 
aged ninety-four. The second letter was written by Emer- 
son to his cousin, the author of the book, when the latter, 
a student in the Theological Seminary at Andover, had 
been selected by a college society to read a paper on ‘ The 
Life and Labors of Gibbon.’ It was as follows: 


My DEar Cousin: I am glad to hear that you have so pleasing 
and animated a task as a theory of Gibbon’s genius. I think a 
young man cannot read his autobiography without being provoked 
to rise a little earlier, read a little longer and dine a little shorter. 
He knew that every real good must be bought ; and therefore, al- 
though a man who had as keen a relish as any for literary society 
and the comfort and splendor which surround the English gentry, 
he early took the manly part of banishing himself to a lonely 
chateau on the borders of France and Switzerland, where he led 
among his books a monk’s life, compensating himself for the ad- 
vantages he forfeited by the pomp of the events and images with 
which he surrounded his own mind, the whole Roman, the whole 
barbarian world, and the procession of so many ages and empires. 
You remember Byron’s fine verse to him, Canto III., Stanza 107. 
And I think you must adorn your essay with the two stately para- 

aphs in which he records the conception and the conclusion of 

is history. In the year 1833 I was at Lausanne, and obtained 
permission of the inhabitants to walk in the garden, in the covered 
walk of acacias. . It commands a view of the Lake of Geneva. I 
do not think there is any need to panegyrise Gibbon, nor to excuse 
his faults. He seems to have never forgiven the Catholic Church 
for having taken him in in his youth, and when once made ashamed 
of his easy conversion, he avenged himself all the rest of his life 
by his rancor against the whole historical Church. A worse fault 
is the dirt he has defiled his notes with, a cheap and base wit, and 
nowise better than that which scrawls walls and fences with its 
effusions, betraying through his Greek and Latin a coarse and 
mutilated soul, dead to the meaning of nature, and, in the midst of 
what is called culture, destitute of the highest culture. But you 
must give this evil man his due, and make it felt what condemna- 
tion his noble work and perseverance cast upon scholars who have 
libraries in which they never read ; upon scholars who chide Gib- 
bon but are unable even to name his dignified studies, his original 
authorities, his great plan, and great execution of it. Our young 
men read reviews and newspapers, and smoke and sleep. It seems 
to me that erudition is not the tendency of the best minds of our 
time, as it was of Gibbon’s and of the following age. We incline 
to cast off authority, and, of course, we think instead of reading. 
But it at least behooves those who magnify authority in this age, 
to read and know what authority teaches. The example of this 
literary, iconoclast ought not to be lost on them. 


Boston, February 14, 1887. WituiaM H. RIpDEING. 





The Lounger 


A TELEGRAM from Louisville, Kentucky, announced the death 
there, Gn the roth inst., of Louis Bache, ‘one of the best known 
and most peculiar of the older’ residents of Louisville.’ Mr. Bache 
was a great-grandson of Benjamin Franklin, and was named Louis 
by the philosopher (so the dispatch related) in honor of Louis 

VI. of France, ‘ on account of a friendship of long standing.’ If 
this be true, Franklin must have been in the habit of counting his 
chickens—and naming them, too—long before they were hatched ; 
for his great-grandson was born less than eighty-two years ago, 
when he himself had been dead for fifteen years. 





ALTHOUGH the Dunlap Society for printing books about the 
American stage has been a long time in starting, there is a cer- 
tain appropriateness in the issue of its first publication this year ; 
for this first publication is a reprint of ‘The Contrast,’ the first 
American play written by a native and performed by a professional 
company, and it was first seen in 1787—just a century ago. In 
‘ The Contrast’ is to be found the first of the stage Yankees, the 
first of the attempts of the American dramatists to express Ameri- 
can character, and the earliest of the long line of brilliant parts 
of which Asa Trenchard, Solon Shingle, Bardwell Slote and 
Colonel Sellers are some of the best known. Mr. McKee, who 
knows more about the early history of the American stage than 

an y else, tells us in his all too brief introduction to 
‘ The Contrast’ that it was the performance of this play and this 
character which did more than anything else to modify the Puritan 
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prejudices of the inhabitants of the young United States. There 
was a feeling that the theatre, like the Episcopal Church, was. 
very English and therefore anti-American. The performance of a 
play by a native American, the scenes of which were laid in 
America and the chief character of which was a typical American, 
did much to remove this hostile feeling. ‘The Contrast’ was 
written by Royall Tyler, afterwards Chief Justice of Vermont. 





THE SECOND publication of the Dunlap Society is ‘ The Father ; 
or, American Shandyism,’ which was the second play written by a 
native American and performed by a professional company. It 
was the first play of William Dunlap, for years the mana- 
ger of the leading theatre in New York, the historian of the early 
American theatre and the most prolific and effective of the earlier 
American dramatists. Mr. McKee has written introductions to- 
both plays. The third publication of the Society will be.a callec- 
tion of the various poetical addresses which have been delivered in 
American theatres during the past century and a quarter. This 
has been edited by Mr. Laurence Hutton with the skill and taste 
to which he has accustomed us. All three volumes have been 
beautifully printed at the De Vinne Press. The editions are very 
small—only a hundred and seventy-five copies, and they are not 
for sale, nor are they sent to the press for review: they can be had 
only by joining the Society and paying the annual subscription of 
five dollars to the Tréasurer, Thomas J. McKee, at No. 338 Broome 
Street. The entire income of the Society is spent in printing, and 
the members will get three or four books a year for their five 
dollars. Both ‘The Contrast’ and ‘The Father’ are embellished 
with plates. Among those who are preparing future publications. 
for the Dunlap Society may be mentioned Lawrence Barrett, Wil- 
liam Winter, Brander Matthews and ‘Chief Justice Daly. 





THE AUTHOR of an abridged edition of Mill’s Political Economy, 
Mr. J. Laurence Laughlin, writes to Ze Natzon that he has been 
‘sold’ by a Russian confidence operator, who begged of him a 
copy of his book for translation, and when he had got it, wrote to say 
that he had never intended to translate it, and was much too busy 
aman to dream of doing so. The most impudent and irritating 
part of the swindle was the fellow’s pretence that the proposition: 
to translate had come from the author, and not from the rogue 
himself. I know of other confiding writers on this side of the 
Atlantic who have been operated upon in the same manner by this 
Russian trickster, who signs himself ‘Roman Plastounoff, and 
dates his letters ‘Chemins de Fer de Siid-Ouest de la Russie, 
Direction Centrale, Kiew,’ and writes atrocious English. 





THE REMBRANDT CLUB of Brooklyn recently offered a prize of 
$600 for the best original etching of an American subject. It was. 
won by Thomas Moran, whose only serious rival in the competi- 
tion was his wife. The judges were very evenly divided at first, 
but finally decided for the husband. _What a happy frame of mind 
the man must be in who knows that if he doesn’t win a $600 prize 
his wife will! There is nothing like keeping the prizes in the 
family. 





AT THE Stationers’ dinner the other night Mark Twain made a 
speech into which he introduced some extracts from a little book 
that Casssell & Co. are to publish in the spring. The book is 
called ‘English as She is Taught;’ and it is made up from the 
note-book of a public school teacher not — miles from New 
York, who has preserved all the amusing mistakes her pupils have 
made during the past few years. The compilation is one that no- 
body with a well-regulated sense of humor can read without shouts. 
of laughter. In the perfect seriousness of the blunders lies their 
absurdity. I quote from Mr. Clemens’s speech : 


Here are some of their answers to words they were asked to define 
‘ Auriferous—pertaining to an orifice ;’ ‘Ammonia—the food of the 
gods ;” * Equestrian—one who asks questions ;’ ‘ Parasite—a kind of 
umbrella ;’ ‘ Ipecac—a man who likes a good dinner.’ And here is this 
definition of an ancient word honored by a great party: ‘ Republican— 
a sinner mentioned in the Bible.’ And here is an innocent deliverance 
of a zodlogical kind : ‘ There are a great many donkeys in the theologi- 
cal gardens.’ Here also is a definition which really isn’t very bad in 
its way : ‘ Demagogue — a vessel containing beer and other liquids.’ 
Here, too, is.a sample of a boy’s composition on girls, which, I must 
say, I rather like: ‘Girls are very stuckup and dignfied in their manner 
and behaveyour. They think more of dress than anything and like to 
play with dowls and rags. They cry if they see acow ina far distance 
and are afraid of guns. They stay at home all the time and go to 
church every-Sunday.. They are: al-ways sick. They are al-ways funy 
and making fun of boys hands and say how dirty. They can't play 
marbles. I pity them, poor things. They make fun of boys and then 
turn round and love them. I don’t belave they ever kiled @ cat or any- 
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thing. They look out every nite and say, ‘Oh, a’nt the moon lovely!’ 
Thir is one thing I have not told and that is they al-ways now their 
lessons bettern boys.’ 





I WOULDN'T for a moment question the power of ‘Helen’s 
Babies’ to amuse; at the same time I can’t say that it strikes me 
as being a good book for a recitationist to read from. Mr. Court- 
enay Thorpe, of the Rosina Vokes company, thinks differently, 
however, and last week at the Lyceum Theatre he read extracts 
from the sayings of ‘Budge’ and ‘Toddie,’ two very American 
boys, with the most assured London accent. Mr. Habberton 
would certainly have failed to recognize his own had he heard 
their words in the English mouth of Mr. Courtenay Thorpe. 





“Their Speech Betrayeth Them.” 
[The Art Age.] 

A CORRESPONDENT who signs A. E. I., of Castine, Me., has writ- 
ten to THE CRITIC to expostulate against the dialect accepted as 
pure ‘ Yankee’ by admirers of ‘The Biglow Papers,’ ‘Elsie Venner’ 
and Mrs Stowe’s rustics. This correspondent avers that in much 
New England travel he never heard any dialect even remotely ap- 
proaching it, adding that the English of the State of Maine is the 
purest in all the United States. With the latter assertion there 
need be no great quarrel. With the first, however, A. E. I. is widely 
atsea. . . . Castine, Maine, is avery small place from whence 
to hear criticism of New England dialect, but it happens that not 
only does A. E. I. hail from there, but that there also was born the 
writer of these lines. Vivid memory exists to this day of mature 
struggles to correct habits of pronunciation acquired in that State 
where the English is the purest in America. It was long, wearily 
long, before the effort ceased to say ‘ poor’ instead of the ‘pore’ 
almost universal in Maine; not to say ‘spon’ or ‘rod’ or ‘cot’ 
when spoon and road and coat were meant; to say closet instead 
of ‘cluzzit,’ and not ‘ dook’ and ‘ nood’ instead of duke and nude. 
To this day, however, it is hopeless battling with ‘tea-kittle,’ and 
unto our grave we shall say ‘ wiggle,’ and ‘tejus’ when we mean 
other things. 

A New England boy went to Europe before hecould speak. He 
learned his mother-tongue against overwhelming odds, and from 
the Yankee, his mother. A strong foreign accent clung to his 
‘American,’ and by French, English and Americans he was al- 
ways taken for French. At twelve years of age a volume of ‘ The 
Biglow Papers’ fell into his hands. He read it with shouts of ap- 
preciative laughter; continually following the English-speaking 
members of the family about to read aloud to them some passage 
of vivid Yankeeism which seemed to him quainter and more savory 
of his native soil than the rest. And the strange thing of the 
whole matter was, that when this Franco-American youth rolled 
unctiously forth the dialect of his Yankee compatriots, he did it 
exactly as if he had lived on a Yankee farm every day of his life, 
as absolutely without French accent, as absolutely with rustic New 
England twang as Hosea Biglow himself. So much, perhaps, for 
Yankee heredity. 





An Interviewer’s Apology. 
(The Saturday Review.) 

NEWSPAPERS, the philosopher declares, are already the scourge 
of the human race. People get fascinated by newspapers ; they can 
read nothing but newspapers; no printed book not full of the latest 
news, the latest gossip, the latest comment on the latest gossip has 
a chance of attention. 

Each daily brings its petty dust 
Our soon-choked souls to fill, 
Mr. Arnold might have said with perfect truth. But the dust may 
be more or less grimy, may fly in bigger or smaller particles, may 
have a few grains of gold in it, or may merely be rich in the germs 
of every kind of pestilence. An American journalist, who defends 
his native press in the January number of 72me (probably his native 
press will not thank him) suggests to us that England has still some- 
thing to be grateful for. Our daily dust might be still more in- 
finitely impalpable, more rich in germs, more all-pervading, more 
grimy, than it actually is. The American dust, according to the 
American pressman, whom we do not accept as an authority, is as 
finely powdered and, to our mind, it is as disagreeable, as any dust 
in the world. At home we have only the infinitely little, the 
speeches of infinitesimal members of Parliament, the ‘disclaimers’ 
of advertising notorieties, the details about actresses’ raiment, the 
interviews with fast :women and fasting men. In America matters 
yet more minute occupy: the The pressmen regard their 
paper ‘as the University man regards the “ Alma Mater,”’ or as 
the British sailor regards the Union Jack. And how does this 
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devotion declare itself?. Why the children of this Alma Mater, the 
brood of Acta Diéurna, ‘are unscrupulous, ravenous detectives in 
their search for all that may interest the public.’ In England a 
newspaper-man may still be a man-of-letters, and need not be a 
reporter. A reporter may still be an honest person of sense and: 
discretion, not ‘an unscrupulous, ravening detective.’ But, accord- 
ing to American ideas, ‘all persons connected with the literary 

rtion of a newspaper are reporters.’ We sincerely trust and 

lieve that this statement of the anonymous journalist does not 
represent American ideas correctly. In America, as in England or 
France, there must be hundreds of writers in newspapers who 
would no more make copy out of facts that. come to their private 
knowledge than they would defraud their laundresses. But the 
recent affair of Mr. Lowell and Mr. Hawthorne shows what this 
theory that all journalists are reporters might lead to if it were 
really held by all concerned. 

‘ To satisfy the craving for speed is the object of the journalist's. 
ambition,’ says the writer in Zzme. What an ambition! It isnot 
wit, not wisdom, not humor, not clear thought and balanced ideas, 
that thes journalist is ambitious of supplying. ‘To satisfy the 
craving for speed ’ suffices him. And what becomes of style in the 
hurly-burly? Nay, what becomes of grammar? The American 
journalist unconsciously answers the question. Here is an ex- 
ample of his grammar when he is writing with all the leisure of a 
monthly magazine :—* It is to this cause that the immense number 
of newspapers in the United States must be accounted for.’ Even 
elementary education is not, apparently, indispensable. Here is 
another example :—‘ The employment of words capable of miscon- 
struction, of phrases liable to be misconstrued, of involved sentences, 
are stringently tabooed.’ Apparently the employment of phrases. 
that cannot be construed at all ‘ are zo¢ tabooed.’ 

If these things be ‘tabooed’ what things are desired? Why ‘a 
talk with three physicians, who were attending the late General 
Grant.’ A little conversation on cancer of the tongue is a charm- 
ing ‘item.’ ‘ The daily happenings,’ ‘the smallest occurrences of 
everyday life "these are printed to please a truly idiotic taste. The 
color of the President’s wife’s gloves, and every harmless usual 
incident of her private life (if the word ‘private ’ still has a mean- 
ing), these things are snapped-up and proclaimed on the house-top- 
by ‘unscrupulous ravening detectives.’ It can hardly be thought 
that the American public at large likes this kind of thing, but the 
newspaper-men think so, and supply it. In England, we only want 
this sort of garbage now and then, and not every day, and only 
when it is fot only personal but es offensive. Moreover, 
the newspaper detectives here are still a small set of gutter-haunters > 
it cannot even be pretended that it is necessary for all men who 
write to be ‘ ravening detectives.’ 


One Hundred Books of Sport. 


[The result of a vote by the readers of Outing.) 
THE Witchery of Archery . . Maurice Thompson- 
The Book of Archery . G. A. Hansard: 





The Art of Batting and Base-hitting . . Henry Chadwick.. 
The Art of Pitching and Fielding . . : do. 

The Bather’s Manual Sax erik Wm. Wilson. 
The Swimming Instructor eee PE do. 
Quoits and Bowling . . . . . . . Published by Routledge. 
Self-Defence; or, The Art of Boxing. . . . . Ned. Donnelly. 
Camp-Lifein the Woods .... . . W.H. Gibson. 


Camps in the Rockies . ernereitmrmes Fi 
SN hrm. a0, wk oo %,, 10: #9 ee co 
Adventures in the Great Hunting Grounds Victor Meunier. 
American Game in its Seasons .. : . Frank Forester.. 
American Sportsman . St aa ° ee 8. 0 eee 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman . . Theodore Roosevelt. 
Wild Sports of the World . James Greenwood. 
Nimrod of the North. . Fred’k Schwatka. 


Sporting Adventures in the Far West. J. M. Murphy. 
Sport with Gun and Rod ie A. M. Mayer 
The Still Hunter ee Be sar, Lek aS es, 
How to Met and Trap... ...0 0s 6 sk 
Adventures in the Wilderness . . . . W.H.H. Murra 

Fishing H. Cholmondeley Pennell. 


Fishing with the Fly. "C.F. Orvis and A. N. Cheney.. 


The American Angler’s Book . Thaddeus Norris... 
Fishing in American Waters . .G,C, Scott. 
Complete Angler . . Izaak Walton. 
Fish and Fishing Frank Forester... 
1,.Go.e-Wishing....... 23 s6 % Irenzus Prime. 

The American Salmon Fisherman H. P. Wells. 


Fly Fishing in the Maine Lakes. . . ss Ch. W. Stevens. 
The Gelling Bost. 2 ww 1 swt 8 te + ee ee 
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‘The Yachtsman’s Handy Book . 
The’ Sailor’s Hand-book . 
Practical Boat Sailing he . Douglas Frazer. 

. Practical Boat Building . . . . . . A. Nieson and D. Kemp. 
Amateur Sailing in Open and Half-decked Boats. . T. E. Biddle. 
Yacht and Boat Sailing sees amt aed eae . Dixon Kemp. 
The Corinthian Yachtsman. . ..... =. . T.E. Biddle. 
‘The Yacht Sailor . : 


. .. « W.H. Rosser. 
. Capt. G. D. Bedford. 


aie . Vanderdecken. 
Four Months in a Sneak-Box . . N.H. Bishop. 
The America’s Cup . . . . . R. F. Coffin. 
Two Years Before the Mast. R. H. Dana. 


The Boat Sailor’s Manual . 
The Canoe Aurora’s Cruise 
Voyage of the Paper Canoe . 


" .E. F. Qualtrough. 
. Dr. Ch. A. Neide. 


. .N.H. Bishop. 
Canoe and Boat Building W. P. Stephens. 
ee . C.B. Vaux. 
Cruises in Small Yachts and Big Canoes . . H. F. Speed. 


The Voyage Alone in the Yawl Rob Roy . SN aa J. McGregor. 
Rob Roy in the Baltic Ste ‘Shy do. 


1,000 Miles in a Rob Roy ees See, ado. 
Cruise ofthe Rob Roy. .......... do. 
Watery Wanderings ‘ T. H. Holding. 


Canoe and Camera 
Paddle and Portage : 
Canoe and Flying Proa . Sse UR te ae OS at ee OL 
Canoeing in Kanuckia Chas. Ledyard Norton and John Habberton. 
An Inland Voyage o iasilts, Toth. 0 Ser Re Seevenaen: 
Canoe Traveling 


". Thomas Sedgwick Steele. 
: do 


W. Baden-Powell. 
| Oe ee . . « F. Wood. 
The English Game of Cricket . . . . Chas. Box. 
The Hand-book of Croquet . Rev. J. G. Wood. 


The History of Curling . George McNoe. 


The Illustrated Book of the Dog . Vero Shaw. 
Modern Fencing he sein Griffiths. 
I Se ee . .« Duke of Beaufort. 
Racing and Steeplechasing . Earl of Suffolk. 
Riding Recollections . ‘ 


. Whyte Melville. 
Fred. Burnaby. 

. TT. A. Dodge. 

. E. L. Anderson. 
Hiram Woodruff. 
Samuel Sidney. 

Ch. W. Alcock. 

. . Walter C. Camp. 
By “A Keen Hand.” 
. Wm. Blaikie. 


A Ride to Khiva 

Patroclus and Penelope. . . . 
On Horseback in the School, etc. 
The Trotting Horse of America 
The Book of the Horse 
Ear ae ae 
How to Coach a Foot-ball Team 
“The Golfers’ Manual . 

How to Get Strong 


Training . Archibald Maclaren. 
Lacrosse . So Sat She. aera : . . W.G. Beers. 
Mountaineering in the Sierras . . << «ei 
Scrambles Among the Alps . . .. E. Whimper. 
2 reer Bayard Taylor. 
Photography for Amateurs . . . 1. C. Hepworth. 


Oars and Sculls, and How to Use Them ; 
The Annals of Tennis 


Lawn Tennis as a Game of Skill . 

A Bicycle Tour in England and Wales 

A. D. Chandler and J. C. Sharp. 
. . “ Nauticus.” 


; . W. B. Woodgate. 
Julian Marshall. 
. Peile and Sears. 


Nauticus on His Hobby-Horse . 


Health upon Wheels . . W. Gordon Stables, M.D. 
A. Canterbury Pilgrimage . ‘ . J. and E. Pennell. 
Wheels and Whims ‘ Conant Foster. 
The Art of Skating ca: iy ~« s.. +. G Ani: 
A System of Figure Skating . . Vanderwell and Witham. 
The Record of new-dusing . H. M. Becket. 


The Hand-book of Winter Sport . 
Robinson Crusoe . . Satis 
Walden peer 
Wake Robin . 


Harry Palmer. 
. Daniel Defoe. 
BML eh ces. ann es RSLS we 
False lagiaihe: eset. «ae UPrOggns. 


The Fine Arts 


Art Notes. 


AN ETCHING of a marine subject by Henry Farrer is the frontis- 
piece of the January Art Review, in which there are also three 
other illustrations—photogravure reproductions of Abbey’s ‘No 
Offense’ in his series of ‘ School for Scandal’ drawings, Boughton’s 
“ Olivia’ from ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,’ and Chase’s ‘ Meditation ’ 
(a portrait of his wife). Harold Godwin writes of Rembrandt’s 
“Gilder; ’ Ripley Hitchcock contributes ‘ An Outline Sketch’ of the 
career of an ill-educated American artist (a fancy portrait) ; Henry 
Eckford advocates the suggestion, made in THE CRITIC at the 
time of Grant’s death, of a great monument to the dead leader on 
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Governor’s Island; and Isa Carrington Cabell describes brightly 
and with many clever touches a visit to George H. Boughton’s 
home in Camden Road, West Kensington, London. In the Art 
Notes the story of the Sharples portraits is retold. 


—Frederick Keppel & Co. have issued an interesting catalogue 
of 270 etchings and engravings recently published over their im- 
print. It is made more valuable than such lists usually are by 
illustratrations and notes. 


—Munkacsy’s ‘Christ before Pilate’ has° been sold to John 
Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, for a price exceeding, it is said, $100,- 
ooo. It is denied that it is intended as an advertisement for the 
buyer’s dry-goods establishment. 


—An exhibition of about one hundred works by William M. 
Chase will probably be held at Moore’s Art Galleries during the 
last week in February and the first in March. 


—The annual report of the Trustees of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art for 1886 shows that the institution owns property worth 
$1,011,934.03, and is free from debt. Last year’s expenses amount- 
ed to $40,000. The art schools attached to the Museum are main- 


tained at an expense of $7,000 a year. The pupils number 248. 


—A prize of $100 has been offered for the best design for a 
new cover for The Art Amateur. 


—A bequest of $50,000 has been received by the Boston Mu- 
seum oi Fine Arts from the late Richard Perkins. 

—‘ The Western Art Movement,’ published in the August Cen- 
tury, has been in large part translated and republished in Z’Arz, 
and has been the subject of a series of articles by Alexandre de 
Latour. 

—Du Maurier is said to be meditating a visitto America. Alma- 
Tadema is reported to be rather seriously ill from the poisonous 
effects of a peculiar paint which he has employed in decorating a 
room in his new house, in which, though unfinished, he is now 
living. 

—Meissonier is engaged upon an immense water-color, eight b 
five feet in size, representing Napoleon I. surrounded by his sta’ 
and reviewing his army. It is a modification of the celebrated 
‘ 1807." 

—Bénjamin Constant’s latest work, ‘ Justinian,’ is owned at St. 
Paul, Minn. 


—The picture gallery of Mr. W. T. Walters, of Baltimore, will 
be yn to the public on Wednesdays from the first of February to 
the first of May, on Saturdays during April, and on Easter Monday 
and Washington’s Birthday, for the benefit of a charity. 


—On Wednesday, Thursday and Friday evenings, Feb. 9, 10 
and 11, the sale of the Graves collection of pictures took place at 
Chickering Hall, under the direction of the American Art Associa- 
tion. The first night, seventy-two paintings were sold for $26, 
985. The highest price paid was for Bouguereau’s ‘ Little Suf- 
ferer,’ $2,525. Rousseau’s‘ Oak Trees in Autumn,’ which brought 
$2,300 at the Seney sale, sold for $2,000. The highest price paid 
for an American picture was $1,575 for David Johnson’s ‘On the 
Unadilla.’ The second evening sixty-six pictures were sold for 
$36,390. Bouguereau again brought the highest price—$7,700 for 
‘Cupid Disarmed.’ For Hugues Merle’s ‘ Nursery Tales’ $3,000 
were paid, and for Bierstadt’s ‘ Sierra Nevada,’ $2,450. The third 
night, sixty-one pictures were sold for $58,690; a Troyon brought 
$1,500; Michel’s fine Montmartre landscape, $1,575; a large 
Corot, $10,100; a large Rousseau, ‘ Sunset at d’Arbonne,’ $5,100 ; 
and Bouguereau’s ‘ Le Jour,’ $5,550. The ‘old masters’ did not 


sell well, the Ruysdael bringing only $275, the Rubenses $610 and 
$575, and the Guido Reni, on 





Notes 
J. E. CaBot’s authorized Life of Emerson, in two volumes, is 


_now completed, and will be published this year by Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co. 


—Mr. James McHenry has given the use of a volume of manu- 
script love-letters in the autograph of Miss Linley, who became 
Mrs. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, to the sister of Mr. Bram Stok- 
er, who has woven them into an article for Macszdllan's Maga- 
zine. They will probably appear in the March number. When 
these letters were written Miss Linley was engaged to Sheridan 
but against the wishes of her family, and they were dashed off at 
odd moments and tucked in out-of-the-way corners at the sound 
of approaching footsteps. Mr. McHenry found them in a barrel 
that had been rescued from the old. Drury Lane Theatre, and 
bought them for the price of waste paper. Miss Stoker has also 
been allowed the use of Mr. McHenry’s volumes of Sheridan 
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Knowles manuscripts, among which are some of his best known 
plays. 

—The March Popular Science Monthly will contain a portrait 
of its late editor, Prof. E. L. Youmans, engraved on steel by 
Schlecht. The likeness is said to be striking. 


—The publication of the Thackeray letters will be begun in the 
April number of Scribner's, and it is said that they will more than 
realize the sanguine expectations already formed of them. A por- 
trait of M. Theirs engraved by Closson will be the frontispiece of 
the March number of the magazine. Andrew Lang contributes a 
ballade to this number, which will also contain an interesting paper 
on ‘ The Stability of the Earth,’ by N. S. Shaler. 


—James R. Gilmore (‘ Edmund Kirke’), author of a Life of Gar- 
field published in the Franklin Square Library, has brought suit 
for violation of copyright against Horatio Alger, Jr., author of 
‘From Canal Boy to President,’ published by John R. Anderson. 


—Mr. Lowell will speak in Chicago on the 22d inst. 


—Rand, Avery Co., of Boston, are publishing Mr. Cook’s ‘ Bos- 
ton Monday Lectures’ this year in ten-cent pamphlets, or the 
series of eight for fifty cents. The course began on the 7th inst. 


—‘ Danton in the French Revolution,’ by Laurence Gronlond, a 
Socialist; is announced by Lee & Shepard. The same firm have 
nearly ready Prof. A. P. Peabody’s ‘ Moral Philosophy,’ a collec- 
tion of lectures delivered to his students in Harvard College. 
Among their other announcements is a little volume containing 
Col. Higginson’s AZ¢/antzc article giving practical advice to con- 
tributors to the press, and his:Harfer’s article called ‘Hints on 
Speech-Making.’ 

—Ticknor & Co. will issue on Friday next, the 25th inst., ‘ Forced 
Acquaintances,’ by Edith Robinson; ‘The Life and Works of 
Giordano Bruno;;’ a fifth edition of S. Arthur Bent’s ‘ Familiar 
Short Sayings ;’ and new and cheaper editions of ‘Events and 
Epochs in Religious History,’ by Dr. James Freeman Clarke; 
‘Familiar Allusions,’ a none TE of miscellaneous information,’ 
by Wm. A. and Charles G. Wheeler; and ‘The Course of Em- 
pire,’ by C. G. Wheeler. 


—Since Aug. 1 of last year, when the Apprentices’ Library was 
made free to all, the circulation has averaged 900 volumes per 
month. The city has appropriated $5,000 to the Library, but Mr. 
Schwartz, the Librarian, says its needs are still unsatisfied. 


—The New York Library Club will have a public meeting on 
the evening of March 10, to advocate the establishment of a great 
public library in this city. 

—The State Charities Aid Association, No. 21 University Place, 
would be grateful for donations of illustrated weekly papers, 
children’s books, novels, stories, magazines and German periodi- 
cals, and old Christmas, New Year’s and Easter cards, for distri- 
bution in hospitals and other institutions. The boxes marked 
‘For the Sick in Hospitals,’ at termini of elevated roads.and ferry 
slips, are emptied every day and their contents distributed among 
the patients on Blackwell’s, Ward’s, Randall’s and Hart’s Islands. 
Over 95,000 daily newspapers, 22,500 illustrated and weekly 
papers, 8,000 magazines, 2,800 bound books and 5,000 Christmas 
cards have been distributed during the past year. 

—Good Housekeeping, one of our most valuable exchanges, has 
removed its publication office from Holyoke to Springfield, Mass. 
This means prosperity, and well-earned prosperity, too. 


—Philip Bourke Marston, the poet and story-writer, has just 
died in London at the age of thirty-seven. He was the son of Dr. 
Westland Marston, the dramatist and critic. Although blind from 
his third year, Mr. Marston wrote all his manuscripts with his own 
hand, and was an industrious worker. Dinah Maria Craik, who 
was his godmother, addressed to him, when he was a baby, one 
of her best known poems, ‘ Philip, My King.’ Mr. Marston was a 
graceful writer, but his verse was nearly all tinged with a not- 
unnatural melancholy. 

—Mrs. Henry Wood, the author of ‘ East Lynne,’ has just died 
in England. She was sixty-seven years old, and had made a for- 
tune in the past twenty years by her pen. Besides writing novels 
she edited Zhe Argosy magazine. 

—Rev. Dr. Charles W. Baird, son of the late Rev. Dr. Robert 
Baird, a well-known Presbyterian writer, and brother of the Rev. 
Henry M. Baird, author of a ‘ History of the Rise of the Hugue- 
nots,’ died last week at Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y., where he had 
been pastor of the Presbyterian Church for nearly twenty-six years. 
He was the author of a ‘ History of Rye’ and of a ‘ History of the 


* Huguenot Emigration to America,’ published a few years ago by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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—German opera in this country has received a blow in the loss: 
of the conductor of its orchestra, Herr Anton Seidl, who has just 
cabled abroad his acceptance of the position of conductor for life: 
of the Berlin Opera House. Why would not Herr Gericke, who is. 
young and (like Herr Seidl) a Hungarian, and who has conducted 
opera at Vienna, make an admirable successorto Herr Seidl? We 
recommend this suggestion to the management of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

—Anton Rubinstein has, it is said, accepted the directorship of 
the St. Petersburg Conservatory of Music. 

—Berlioz’s dramatic work, ‘The Trojans in Carthage,’ will be 

iven for the first time in this country at Mr. Van der Stucken’s. 
ourth symphonic concert, at Chickering Hall, on Saturday next,. 


Feb. 26. Herr Alvary and Mr. Remmertz will be among the 
soloists. 


—Prof. C.S. Smith is to lecture publicly at Columbia College: 
to-day (Saturday) on ‘ Methods of Historical Study in Literature,” 
and on Saturday next on ‘The Legend and Poem of the Cid.” 
Librarian W. E. Foster, of Providence, was to lecture before the- 
Columbia Library School on Thursday and Friday of this week on: 
‘A Library’s Maximum of Usefulness.’ 

—The February Century is out of print. 


—With its January number, the tenth volume of Vzck's Florac 
Guide is begun. It is a monthly magazine of about 175 pages,. 
filled with illustrations (some of them in colors) of more plants and 
flowers than one would expect to find in Ponce de Leon’s land: 


—Eugene as ‘American Diplomacy,’ reviewed in our: 
last number, is published by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

—The March AZ/antic will review recent verse by Arlo Bates, 
Clinton Scollard, Oscar Fay Adams, James Jeffrey Roche, Mrs.. 
Piatt, Elizabeth Akers, Celia Thaxter, Margaret Deland, Nora 
Perry, Henry Bernard Carpenter and C. P. Cranch. 


—Evelyn College for Young Women will soon be opened at Prince-- 
ton, N. J., under the auspices and direction of Princeton College- 
professors. The president of the new college is the Rev. Dr. Mcll- 
vaine, whose daughters, Misses Elizabeth and Alice Mcllvaine,. 
will act as its principals. 


—Over $1,000,000 worth of books were sold during the past 
year by Phillips & Hunt, managers of the Methodist k Con- 
cern in this city. The Western house, at Cincinnati, sold nearly 
$900,000 worth. 


—The Epoch, Mr. De Witt Seligman’s new weekly, makes a 
promising first appearance. It isthe size of THE CRITIC, is neatly 
printed in good-sized type, and has altogether an attractive make- 
up. It opens with editorial notes, which are followed by a politicak 
symposium. There is poetry by Mr. Stoddard, the first of a series. 
of essays by Julian Hawthorne, an essay by Robert Grant, and the 
first instalment of a serial story by H. H. Biyensn. The drama is. 
discussed by G. E. Montgomery, and music by H. T. Finck, who 
writes with less bias than we usually find in his articles. The de- 
partment of literature is presided over by George P. Lathrop. Mr. 
John Foord, late of the New York Zmes and later of the Brookl 
Union, is in charge of the political department of the paper. Mr. 
Seligman has surrounded himself with practical journalists of 
whose experience he seems to know how to avail himself. We 
wish The Epoch every success. . 


—The attempt to found a Shakspeare library at Stratford-on- 
Avon seems to have proved a failure. No funds of any conse- 
quence have been secured, except the proceeds of a performance 
given by Mr. Irving at the Lyceum Theatre, London, 


—‘X’ writes to inquire :—‘ Does not the assertion of your cor- 
respondent “A,” to the effect that children do not read Miss Edge- 
worth’s Moral Tales and Parent’s Assistant because the books are 
not to be found, tend to support the theory that a totally different 
kind of literature is now popular? If there were a demand there 
would certainly be a supply. Publishers know better than parents. 
what children like, and when a book is no longer to be found you 
may be very sure it is not in general demand. I am tempted to 
ada in comment an extract from a note I have just seen, in which 
the editor of a popular journal for children declines a story, on the 
ground that “it is not strictly a story, but rather a ‘moral tale,’ 
and it would occupy an amount of space such as we never give to 
anything but fiction.” I grant that this is a statement to startle 
one a little as to the desirable elements of literature for the young; 
but editors know what children like, and it is a straw showing 
which way the wind blows.’ In this connection F. Warne & Co., 
of 20 Lafayette Place, New York, write that they have for sale for 
$1.50 a volume containing ‘The Parent’s Assistant’ and other of 
Miss Edgeworth’s writings. 
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—Mrs. Mary A. Livermore addressed the Byrant Literary Societ 
of Brooklyn last week on the subject of ‘ othe. scart Women.’ Her 
object was to show that there are no such things, there being now 
227 avocations open to women as against 7 at the beginning of the 
— She spoke for nearly an hour and a half, and was atten- 
tively listened to throughout. The Byrant Society, before which 
this lecture was delivered, on the occasion of the ninth meeting of 
its ninth season, is one of the i and rapidly growing 
literary coteries in the neighborhood of New York. Two years ago 
it numbered 597 members; for the past year it has numbered 
1,000, that being the seating capacity of the hall where its reunions 
are held. At first its members came from one section of the city 
only ; now they are recruited from every ward. The Society’s ob- 
jects are ‘the cultivation of literary taste, the discussion of ques- 
tions of the day, the entertainment of its friends, and the general 
improvement of the mind ’—worthy aims, and zealously pursued. 
The annual dues are $3. For the present season the officers are 
A. S. Higgins, President; George M. Messiter, Vice-President ; 
John F. Tapscott, Recording Secretary ; James W. Purdy, Jr., 377 
Third Street, Corresponding Secretary; and William J. Durfey, 
Treasurer. 


The Free Parliament. 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name ana 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. | 


QUESTIONS. 


No. 1238.—The lines, ‘ Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever 
on the throne,’ etc., are said by Allibone to be from James Russell 
Lowell’s ‘ Present Crisis." Yet as given in Richard Grant White’s 
‘ Poetry of the Civil War’ and Frank Moore’s ‘ Lyrics of Loyalty,’ they 
do not appear in the poem. Can you help me out? Mr. White would 
hardly have left out any part of a poem like this, and yet Allibone is 
generally correct. 

CuIcaGo, ILL. 

[The lines are to be found in all complete copies of the poem, which 
was written in 1845 or 1846, and derived its title, we believe, from the 
troubled state of affairs in Texas. Not a word has been changed since 
it first appeared.] 





ANSWERS. 


No, 1204.—The lines referred to I find in my extract book attributed 
to Stephen Grillet. They read as follows: ‘I expect to pass through the 
world but once. Any good thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kind- 


ness that I can show to any fellow human being, let me doit now. Let 
me not defer it nor neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again.’ 
Erig, PA. R. E. H. 


The Critic 





Number 164 


No. 1235.—The illustration in colors called ‘ A Lesson in Counter- 
point’ was published as a part of the Christmas number of Ze Figaro 
Ldlusiréin 1885. The original painting from which it was taken is by 
Gallegos, and is in the collection of Mme. Judic, in Paris. 


Union CLus, NEw York. L. C. 


[Similar replies come from C. J. P., of Philadelphia, and R. E. W., 
of Colorado Springs, Col. Duprat & Co., of 5 East 17th Street, write 
that they have a copy for sale for $1.] 


No. 1236.—Reference to page 857 of ‘ Kelly’s Handbook of the 
Titled Classes,’ for 1885, will show some inaccuracy in the reply re- 
cently made to this query. Lord Tennyson’s full name and title should 
be given as Alfred Tennyson, first Baron Tennyson. Neither his ad- 
dresses—Aldworth, Haslemere, Surrey, or Farrington, Freshwater, 
Isle of White—nor the d’Eyncourt which his uncle, the late Right 
Honorable Charles Tennyson d’Eyncourt, properly claimed, are any 
part of the poet’s title. A letter to a baron should begin ‘ My 
Lord,’ and conclude, ‘I have the honor to be, My Lord, Your Lord- 
— etc.’ Its superscription should run, ‘ To the Right Honorable 

or onsite, 9? 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, ITHACA, N, Y. C. H. H. 





No. 1237.—The six lines are from Babette’s ‘ Norman Chansonnette’ 
in Austin Dobson’s exquisite ‘Good Night, Babette.” The last two lines 
should read : 

Angels in blue and white, 

Crowned on the head. 
This question is answered by J. E. McC., of New York, who sends us 
a copy of the poem; A. H. A., of Washington; and others, 





Publications Received 


REcEIPT of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice oy 
any work will depend upon its interest and importance. Where no address is given, 
the publication is issued in New York. 

A Memorial of the Late James A. Dupee............ Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co. 
Altgeld, J. P. Arbitration in Labor Troubles...... From the Chicago Evening Mail. 
Andrews, C. C. ‘Brazil: Its Condition and Prospects. $r.50...... b. Appleton & Co. 
Channing, G. E. Dr. Channing’s Note-Book. $1.00. 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Conrad, G. S. Cassell’s Public School French Reader.............. -.. Cassell & Co. 
Daudet, Alphonse. La Belle-Nivernaise............ .++0-2-00 William R. Jenkins. 
Edmonds, E. M. Greek Lays, Idylls, Legends, etc......... London : Trubner & Co. 
Fenn, G. M. The Master of the Ceremonies. 50C........ .- +++ D. Appleton & Co. 


Fleming, G. The Practical Horse-Keeper............. .scsesesccesees 
een ee a rrr er rer eer er Harper & Bros. 


Gennevraye, A. L’Ombra. 60c...... .....-...4.. - «e+e .William_R. Jenkins. 
Greville, C. C. F. A Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria. Vol. 3. $2.00. 
e D. Appleton & Co. 


sepenete Fairy-Tale Series. Nos. 1 to 8 ...G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


I 
The Hunchback. Th 








nowles, J. S. eh ee eS Cassell & Co. 
Longfellow, H. W. The Golden Legend. 4oc......... Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Maxwell, W. H. Primary Lessons in Language and Composition. 
¥ A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Rapha, El. The Matrimonial Agent of Potsdam........ ......... Thomas R. Knox. 
Reid, T. W. Gladys Fane. 20c... ..... i in'a ghia sce osah.o 600 4-6 Sano. 
Robinson, A. M. F. ost of Angouléme. $r.00.......... Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Ruskin, J. Preterita, Vol. II., Chapter IX. ... ........... 2 John Wiley & Sons. 
Through the Gates of Gold. 50C..........eeeeeeenceceee coer Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Wildrick, Mrs. A Zealot in Tulle. $1.00.............000 eee eee D. Appleton & Co. 
Yonge, C. M. The Victorian Half-Century. 35c........ .... Re Macmillan & Co. 








NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 








Japanese Fairy Tales. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 AND 29 WEST 23D ST., 
New York, 


Have just received from Tokio limited editions of the 
following JAPANESE FAIRY TALES, printed in 
16mo, fully illustrated, and selling each at the uniform 
price of 40 cents. 

I. MOMOTARO; or, Little Peachling. 

II. SHITAKIRI SUZUME; or, The Tongue-Cut 
Sparrow. 

Ill. SARU-KANI KASSEA; or, The Monkey and 
the Crab. 

IV. HAUASKI JlJl; 
Trees, 

Vv. KACHI-KACHI YAMA; or, The Farmer and 
the Badger. 

VI. MEDZUMI NO YOME-IRI; or, The Mouse’s 
Wedding. 

ViI. KOBUTORI; or, The Old Man and the Devils. 

VIII. URASHIMA; or, the Fisher Boy. 


or, Blossoms from Dead 


, The above will be sent by mail, paid, on receipt of 


price. 

















Good, Pure, Interesting French Reading. $ust 
Published. 


LA BELLE-NIVERNAISE. 


By AcpHonsE Daubert. 18mo, 25 cents. 

This charming little story, with its graphic portrayal 
of life on the Seine, its delicate character touches, its de- 
lightful humor and pure sentiment is likely to render it 
one of the most popular of the series of Contgs Cuolsis 
of which it forms the eleventh number. It has just ap- 
—— in Paris, where it has been one of the most popu- 

ar of the holiday books. 
By A. GENNEVRAYE. 


L’'OMBRA.  "% tac 


This is an interesting romance by an author little 
known in America, but well and favorably known to 
French readers abroad. The scene is laid in high life 
both in Italy and England, and the story is full of inci- 
dent with strongly drawn characters—the heroine bein 
an Italian C who p a superb voice, an 
who is induced to use it in opera on several occasions, 
under the name of ** L'Ombra.”’ It is well written, and 
will prove an excellent addition to the series of Roman’s 
Chotsis of which it is the seventh number. 


S MALHEURS DE 
SOPHIE.  3y.Mme. ta Comtesse pz 


SEGuR. 12mo, paper, 60 
cents: cloth, $1.00. | 

This amusing child’s story, which has become aclassic 
to French children, comprises the initial number of a 
series to be known as Bibliothégue Choisie pour la 
Seunesse, and which teachers and mothers will find ex- 
cellently adapted for the entertainment or instruction of 
their little ones. 


12mo, 





*,* Catalogues of both series and full catalogue of im- 
ported French books sent free on —— by the 
publisher, WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


850 Sixrh Avenue, New York. 








Gray's Botanies. 
GRAYS BOTANICAL SERIES. 


By Prof. Asa Gray, of Harvard University, 
provides the test and most complete equip- 
ment for all classes or for special students. 


GRAY’S HOW PLANTS GROW. 


Wor. Teit6GGctiet. <.. os 000 0s 00 .. $0 80 
GRAY’S SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK. 
For Introduction............. I 80 


GRAY’S MANUAL. For Introduction. 1 62 
GRAY’'S BOTANIST’S MICROSCOPE. 


Two lenses....... gne.d's Kees ere bawiee 2 00 
GRAY’'S BOTANIST’S MICROSCOPE. 
Three lenses... .... ide = Seeeealeear 2 50 


Write for circulars and terms for introduc- 
tion of other works in the series. 


Ivison, Blakeman & Co., 


753 & 755 Broadway, N. Y. 


PUBLISHERS, 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








BOOKS WANTED. 





e 
OSSING'S FIELD BOOK OF THE KEVO- 
LUTION. Numbers before 18 wanted, Will be 
purchased or exchanged for later numbers. Ad- 
dress, 39 Highland Street, Boston. 





